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of the concrete nature of its teachings, of indispensable value to him 
in his work of training the church, and making it like its Lord. 

(i) By presenting truth in that way which was adapted to the 
childhood of the race, as life rather than as formal doctrine, the Old 
Testament furnishes the means of instructing in sound doctrine the 
undeveloped souls in the church, of which, alas ! ever since Heb. V., 12- 
VI., 2 were written, there have been only too many. 

(2) By furnishing concrete cases which are the embodiments so to 
speak, of the abstract teachings of the New Testament, the Old Tes- 
tament makes it possible for all teachers and learners to have more 
exact and correct ideas in regard to the truths stated in the New Tes- 
tament as abstract doctrines. 

(3) By showing what is involved in the more elementary form of 
a truth, the Old Testament often affords the means of making more 
intelligible the grand and high form of the truth, which is presented 
in the New Testament. 

(4) Since all men are, as a rule, more profoundly interested and 
moved by a concrete case than by an abstract statement, the Old Tes- 
tament, when rightly used, cannot fail to add impressiveness to the 
teachings of the New. 

What, then, must be said of the preacher who treats the Old Tes- 
tament as a work of but little value to the present day, and, with per- 
haps the exception of a Psalm now and then, allows its treasures to 
lie all unused ? What else can be said than that he fails as seriously 
in his duty to the New Testament as in his duty to the Old ? 



THE BOOK OF JOEL. 

By Professor Charles Elliott, D. D., 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 



I. PERSON AND TIMES. 

The name Joel, i.e., whose God is Jehovah, occurs very frequently 
in the Old Testament Scriptures. The prophet is distinguished by 
the epithet "the son of Pethuel." Nothing is known of the circum- 
stances of his life, nor of those of his father. The traditional legends 
respecting him have no foundation in fact. We may infer, from his 
writings, that he lived in the kingdom of Judah ; and that probably 
he prophesied in Jerusalem. 

The date of his ministry is a disputed point. 
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(i) It has been placed before Amos, in the first period of the reign 
of Joash, between 877 and 847 B. C. (Delitzsch, Credner, Hitzig, 
Ewald, Hofmann, Meier, Keil). 

(2) Between Hosea and Amos, under Jeroboam II. and Uzziah. 
(Hengstenberg, Haevernick, De Wette, Rosenmueller). 

(3) Under Josiah. (Tarnow, Eckermann). 

(4) Under Ahaz and Hezekiah. (Steudel, Berth). 

(5) In the time of the Maccabees. (Jahn, Michaelis, and some Jewish 
interpreters). 

(6) At the end of the Jewish State. (Schroeder). 

It is certain that he was one of the earliest of the twelve Minor 
Prophets, for Amos commences his prophecy with a passage from Joel 
(cf. Joel III., 16 and Amos I., 2); and closes with the same promises 
(cf. Joel III., 17 sq. and Amos IX., 13 sq.). 

This may not be altogether decisive of his being prior in time to 
Amos ; for it is difficult to determine, in every case, which prophet 
quotes from the other. The historical circumstances, to which he 
refers, in his prophecy, must decide. These point to a time before 
Amos. In the time of Joel, neither the Syrians, nor the Assyrians, 
had shown themselves hostile to Judah ; but only the Phoenicians and 
Philistines (ill., 4), the Egyptians and the Edomites (ill., 19). There 
is no mention of the attack upon Jerusalem by Hazael of Damascus, 
which cost Jehoash, King of Judah, not only the treasures of the pal- 
ace and of the temple, but also his life (2 Kgs. XII., 18 sq.; 2 Chron. 
XXIV., 23 sq.); but for this Amos denounces ruin upon the house of 
Hazael and captivity to the people of Syria (Amos I., 3-5). The two 
circumstances that the Edomites were punished and brought again 
into subjection by Amaziah (2 Kgs. XIV., 7), on account of their revolt 
from Joram ; and that the Philistines endured the same at the hands 
of Uzziah (2 Chron. XXI., 16, 17 ; cf. with Joel III., 4-6), render it prob- 
able that Joel prophesied between Joram's reign and the last years of 
King Joash, about B. C. 877 and 847. Moreover, "the Book of Joel 
presupposes the existence of a well-arranged worship of Jehovah, 
under the administration of the priesthood, which was not re-estab- 
lished till after the fall of Athaliah and the elevation of Joash to the 
throne by means of Jehoiada" (2 Kgs. XI., 17; 2 Chron. XXIII., 16; 
xxiv., 14). 

II. OCCASION OF THE PROPHECY. 

This was a twofold national calamity, — drought and locusts. 
Two questions have been raised by interpreters: (1) Whether 
locusts and their devastations are actually spoken of, or whether they 
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are to be taken figuratively for the invasion and ravages of hostile 
armies ; (2) Whether the prophet refers to a present calamity, or 
prophesies of a future one. 

The symbolical interpretation is that which the ancient Jews and 
Christian fathers generally adopted ; but since the Reformation the 
literal interpretation has been much more in favor. This interpreta- 
tion was adopted by Luther and Calvin ; and almost all the biblical 
scholars of Germany of the present day are inclined to it. Umbreit 
wavered between two opinions, and ended in thinking that the prophet 
meant to include both. 

The reasons assigned against the literal and in favor of a symbol- 
ical interpretation are : 

(1) The locusts are described as "the northern" scourge (II., 20). 

(2) The priests are directed to pray, "Give not thy heritage to 
reproach, that the heathen should rule over them" (11., 17). 

(3) The scourge is to be destroyed "because he has done great 
things" (11., 20). 

(4) Fire and flame are combined with locusts as a part of the plague 
(1., 19). 

(5) The imagery goes beyond any plague of locusts in that (a) peo- 
ples are terrified ; (b) the air is darkened ; (c) they enter the city 
(II., 6, 9, 10). 

(6) The effects are greater than would be produced by mere locusts, 
in that (a) the meat-offering is destroyed ; (b) the fruits of more 
than one year are destroyed ; (c) the plague is described as worse 
than any that was remembered (1., 2, 9; II., 2). 

(7) Locusts could not have been driven at once into the Dead Sea 
and into the Mediterranean (ll., 20). 

(8) The day of the Lord is identified with the scourge, and is far 
beyond any plague of locusts (ll., 1, 11). 

(9) The blessings promised to the renovated land would be absurd, 
if taken otherwise than in a metaphorical sense. 

Space will not allow the examination of all these points. They 
seem conclusive against a literal invasion of locusts ; and yet they 
may be explained in harmony with a literal interpretation. 

We know that God used real locusts in punishing the Egyptians 
(Exod. X., 12). Locusts are threatened as an instrument of punish- 
ment (Deut. XXVIII., 38). Locusts are mentioned as a scourge in Sol- 
omon's prayer (1 Kgs. viii., 37); and Amos describes a plague of 
locusts (iv., 9). It is possible, therefore, that the prophet refers to a 
visitation of real and actual locusts, which are, at the same time, types 
of still further scourges. 
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But the symbolical interpretation, maintained by Hengstenberg 
and Pusey, is probably more consistent than the literal; and it accords 
better with the character of the book, which is symbolical. The modi- 
fication of the literal interpretation, that the prophet saw in the locusts 
the harbingers of a future evil, escapes from certain difficulties, but 
introduces one peculiar to itself, this, viz.: it does not distinguish the 
day of the Lord from the visitation of the locusts. It mixes them up 
as inseparable (n., i-ii). There seems to be no good reason why the 
locusts, in our prophet, should not be understood symbolically as well 
as in Rev. IX., 1-12, to which critics attach a metaphorical meaning. 

If the literal interpretation is admitted, the question whether Joel 
describes a present, or a future calamity, must be decided in favor of 
a present, or a past ; but if the symbolical interpretation is adopted, 
the decision must be in favor of a future calamity. 

The frequent use of the preterite (1., 4, 16-20) proves nothing, 
for the prophets frequently view the future as already before them 
and experienced. 

III. ARRANGEMENT OF THE PROPHECY. 

According to the literal interpretation of the locusts, the Book of 
Joel is divided into three predictions : (1) the plague of locusts and 
drought, and the removal of that plague (1. — II., 27) ; (2) the effusion 
of the Holy Spirit, typified by the refreshing rain, which brought 
back verdure to the fields (n., 28-32 ; verses 21^-23); (3) the day of 
judgment, typified by the destruction of the locusts ; and the reign of 
righteousness accompanying and following the judgment (ill.). 

The arrangement of the prophecy, according to the symbolical 
principle of interpretation, is the following, viz.: (1). An announce- 
ment of desolating judgments on the backsliding people of God. 
These judgments are symbolized under the form of four invasions of 
locusts, perhaps with reference to the four great worldly powers, as set 
forth in Daniel. This concludes with a call to a thorough and a uni- 
versal repentance (1. — II., 17); (2) an announcement of salvation to 
the penitent people, restoring what they had lost, and bestowing upon 
them richer blessings (11., 18-29); (3) the contrast between God's deal- 
ings with the nations that had persecuted Israel, and his dealings with 
his restored people (n., 30 — III., 21). 

IV. PLACE OF JOEL IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROPHECY. 

It is generally admitted that Joel, if not the first of the prophets 
whose writings have come down to us, stood near the beginning of 
written prophecy. He must, therefore, have held the position of a 
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type, or model, to the prophets that succeeded him. He " must have 
given something like the keynote" to them. "Not indeed, that there 
was any discovery in revelation at that time. Not that Joel sounded 
any new note in the strain of inspired voices. He said nothing which 
had not been said ages before him. He preached on texts which were 
already to be found in the Psalms of David, in the Pentateuch of 
Moses, in the history of his people. But if, as we hold, he was the 
first of those whose ministries have been summarized for us in the six- 
teen books of prophets, if he was closely followed by Amos and Hosea, 
and then by the still greater messengers Micah and Isaiah, it will be 
evident that every word which fell from him would have an influence 
on the subsequent development of truth, and must require, therefore, 
the utmost consideration from the student of Scripture" {The Monthly 
Interpreter, No. II., pp. 131, 132, Dec. 1884. T. & T. Clark). 

We see the fundamental significance of the prophecies of Joel, (a) 
in his clear and precise prediction of the coming of the day of the 
Lord (1., 15 ; II., 1, 2, 12); (b) in the promises of Israel's future (n., 18- 
27; III., 16-21); (c) in the prediction of the effusion of the Holy Spirit 
(11., 28, 29). These predictions subsequent prophets take up and 
expand. 

The basis of the hope of Israel's future and glorious destiny was 
the coming of the Messiah. Joel does not describe, in express terms, 
the Messianic foundation of Israel's hopes ; but he evidently had a 
general conception of it ; and his prophecy is a fundamental one with 
reference to this subject.- 

Hengstenberg renders II., 23, "And ye sons of Zion, exult and 
rejoice in Jehovah your God ; for He giveth you the Teacher of right- 
eousness, and then He poureth down upon you rain, the former rain 
and the latter rain, for the first time ; " and observes, " There can be 
only the choice betwixt the Messiah as the long promised Teacher and 
the ideal teacher, — the collective body of all divine teachers. But the 
latter view requires to be raised, before it can be allowed to enter into 
competition. That we have not here before us an ordinary collective 
body, is shown by the parallel passage in Isaiah, according to which 
the glory of the Lord is to be manifested in the Teacher."* 

Hengstenberg, in his translation, follows Jonathan, the Vulgate, 
Jarchi, Abarbanel, Grotius, Luther, and almost all the interpreters of 
the early Lutheran Church. But other interpreters of great eminence 
translate the Hebrew word moreh, rain instead of teacher. The text 
is too indefinite, therefore, to be referred to Christ, the Great Teacher. 

* Hengstenbero's Christology of the Old Testament, Vol. I., pp. 325-331. 2nd Edition 
Edinburgh : T.&T. Clark, 1871. 
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At the same time, however, the promises of future blessings to God's 
people, in Joel, evidently refer to Messianic times. The gift of the 
Spirit, in its fulness, to the covenant people, is a prominent feature of 
the Messianic age, or of the New Covenant, — a feature fully presented 
in the prophecies of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Zechariah. The Apostle 
Peter saw its fulfillment in the miracle of Pentecost (Acts II., 17). As 
many prophecies are germinant, that miracle may be considered the 
first installment of its fulfillment. Its final accomplishment is not yet. 
The Holy Spirit is still poured out, reviving the Church, and convinc- 
ing the world of sin. The present dispensation is that of the Spirit. 
Christ went away that He might send the Comforter (John XVI., 7). 

V. JOEL'S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE PRIESTS. 

Joel's attitude toward the priests is different from that of Hosea. 
To understand this difference, it is necessary to keep in mind that 
Hosea prophesied in the Northern Kingdom, where a new priesthood 
had been introduced by Jeroboam for secular purposes. This priest- 
hood was absolutely dependent on the king and did not enjoy the 
respect of the people. It had no hold on their consciences. The more 
faithful Israelites, priests, and Levites had migrated to the Southern 
Kingdom, on the setting up of the golden calves at Bethel and Dan. 
" The priests and Levites that were in all Israel resorted to Rehoboam 
out of all their coasts. For the Levites left their suburbs and their 
possessions, and came to Judah and Jerusalem ; for Jeroboam and his 
sons had cast them off from executing the priest's office unto the Lord ; 
and he ordained him priests for the high places, and for the devils, and 
for the calves which he made. And after them out of all the tribes of 
Israel such as set their hearts to seek the Lord God of Israel came to 
Jerusalem, to sacrifice unto the Lord God of their fathers " (2 Chron. 
XI., 13-17). 

But Joel prophesied in the kingdom of Judah, where the temple 
service was maintained, and the legitimate priesthood exercised its 
functions. He speaks to the priests as the servants of Jehovah [A. V. 
the Lord's ministers], (1., 9); he addresses them as "ministers of the 
altar," and designates the house of God "the house of your God" 
(v. 13); and calls upon them to "sanctify a fast," to "call a solemn 
assembly," to "gather the elders and all the inhabitants of the land 
into the house of the Lord your [their] God, and cry unto the Lord" 
(v. 14). He exhorts them to "blow the trumpet in Zion, to sanctify a 
fast, to call a solemn assembly" (11., 15); to "weep between the porch 
and the altar, and say, Spare thy people, O Lord, and give not thine 
heritage to reproach, that the heathen should rule over them" (II., 17). 
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It is evident from these passages that Joel did not occupy a hos- 
tile attitude toward the priests ; that he acknowledged them as " min- 
isters of Jehovah " (i., 9); and that he also acknowledged a central 
place of worship with its ritual service (1., 13, 14, 16 ; II., 15-17). 

VI. STYLE OF JOEL. 

" Its chief characteristic," says Dr. Pusey, "is perhaps simple viv- 
idness. Everything is set before us as though we ourselves saw it. 
This is alike the character of the description of the desolation of the 
first chapter, the advance of the locusts in the second, or that more 
awful gathering in the valley of Jehoshaphat described in the third. 
The prophet adds detail to detail ; each clear, brief, distinct, a picture 
in itself, yet adding to the effect of the whole." 



THE DOGMA OF THE RESTJERECTION AMONG THE 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 

By Paul Pierret, 

Conservator of the Egyptian Museum of the Louvre, Franck, Paris, 1871. 

Translated by Professor Howard Osgood, Rochester, N. Y. 



[The translator has given all that is contained in M. Pierret's treatise, with the exception of 
several passages criticising hieroglyphical forms which could not be reproduced by our presses. 
The treatise is given as the fullest yet published on the Egyptian doctrine of the resurrection. 
The translator does not hold himself responsible for anything more than faithfully giving the 
meaning of the French original.] 



One of the great results of Champollion's discovery has been the reconstruction 
of the religion of Egypt, which has been largely discredited in preceding ages as 
well as at present. 

DeRouge, in his Study on tlie BUuaX of the Dead, in 1860, wrote (p. 8), "The 
unity of a Supreme Self-existent Being, his eternity, his omnipotence, and eternal 
generation in God; 1 the creation of the world, and of all living beings, attributed 
to this supreme God ; the immortality of the soul, completed by the doctrine of 
penalties and rewards ; such is the sublime and abiding substance which, in spite 
of all deviations and mythological embellishment, should assure to the belief of 
the ancient Egyptians an honorable rank among the religions of antiquity." 



1 ["That there existed a full conviction of the unity of the deity, even when he was called by 
various names, is proved by collective names, such as Ra-haremchu-chepra, and other similar 
ones. This is, at least in Egypt, no new doctrine resulting from later theological speculations. 
It is found occurring on the very oldest monuments."— Thiele (of Leyden) Hist, of Egypt. Relig., 
p. 82. So in Babylonia, " I might speak of the monotheistic tendency which may be easily fol- 
lowed through the seeming labyrinthine Pantheon of the Babylonians. The hymns of the Baby- 
lonian priests speak their faith in 'one God above all other gods,' without designating by this 
any special divinity; and it is particularly the 'alone exalted' Moon-god, the protecting deity of 
Ur in Chaldea, who is constantly celebrated by the priests and kings of every other city, as for 
instance Babylon, as the true and highest god."— Delitzsch, Wo lag das Parodies, p. 165. H. O.] 



